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OPERATIC 





To our next Merry Mvsscat Meetine! 


NOTES. 


COvENT GARDEN SONCPSING-DICATE 
BuREALY. 






©) 





Hiv, Hie, Hurran! 





“There ’s a good deal in a title,’ 


as the Rightful Heir 





observed to the Doubtful Dook, and Salomé, at first glance, is 
a rather striking one. But, when it comes to be pronounced, 
all depends on where you place the accent. Now, unfortu- 
nately, the catching phrase to which the tenor’s, M. Rewavup’s, 
plaintive love cry is set, emphasises and fixes pronunciation 
of Salomé as Sallow May, a part impersonated by Madame 
Catvé, anything but “sallow” with her make-up of brick- 
dusty but vivid colouring, topped by a jet-black wig. 


The réle of Jean, the inspired prophet, played by) 


M. Datmores, is a profitless part. Jean is ordered off to 
prison, where no doubt he will have his hair cut, as it wants 
it badly. The best scene of all, musically and dramatically, 
is between dignified M. Piangon, as the Astronomer Royal, 
and Madame Kirxpsy Luyy, who, as Hesatoade (what a name !), 
interrupts the Professor's astronomical observations. M. 
GiLipert as a Roman Proconsul is wonderful; specially when 
one recalls him as the brigand Dan-Caire-a-cusso in Carmen, 
and as the Fat Boy of Bohemia, Schawnard, in La Bohéme. 
The banging and the clanging and the trumpeting, the 
frequent contests between the voices and the instruments, 
settled only by force majeure in the orchestra, the dull 
dancing in the love-sick King’s apartments during the 
stagnant sentimentality of the Second Act, and the general 


|permanent reten- ¥% 
ition of this opera 
in the Covent 
Garden practical 
‘repertoire rather 
improbable. 

The successes of the season that have been scored are :—the 
early Wagnerians under Dr. Haws (and arms) Ricurer; while 
‘under Mancrsetii and Louse the ancient operas have had fine 

rformances, honours easy being with Friulein Destixy, 

es. Suzanne Apams and Kirxsy Lown, Mesdames Catvé and 
Metsa. The Covent Garden Operatic-Song-Singdicate must 
be “as pleased as Punch,” and the public, with Signor Canuso 
and the two Vans who carried the houses with them, viz., 
Van Rooy and Van Dyck: and heartily grateful to Messrs. 
Piaxgox, Soorrt, Durricue, Gruapert, et toute la boutique. 

And now the Voices of the Night-after-Night have ceased 
for a while, the singing birds have left the Garden, taking 
their notes (and those of their patrons) with them, leaving 
Manager Messacer, Secretary Forsyra, and everybody on the 
establishment, generally satisfied. 

















A Temperate Beverace.— According to the Daily Mail 
“The Municipal Council (of Paris) issued a warning to the 





lack of any strong dramatic interest in this twopence-coloured | public to abstain from iced drinks when heated.” Certainly 
story which Massenet has set to music, combine to render the | there could be nothing more nauseous. 
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SHOULD SERIOUS DRAMA BE DIVORCED FROM THE STACE? 
On reading, in the Pall Mall Magazine, Mr. Witt1am Ancuer’s “ Real 
with Mr. A. B. WaLkiey on the subject of the revival of 
Serious British Drama, Mr. Punch immediately despatched his Special 
Philistine with instructions to interview these two dialecticians, and to 
adopt a style of diction appropriate to the occasion. } 
The Fumoir of the Macready Club. Messrs. WALKLEY 
and Arcuer discovered reading the August issue of the 
“Pall Mall Magazine.” Mr. Ancuer is making a filthy mess 
of his Oriental coffee by abstractedly stirring the grounds. 
Mr. WALKLeY makes a gesture of protest. Enter Philistine. 


Philistine. Gentlemen, I am indeed fortunate to come 
upon you at a moment of apparent relaxation, and engaged, 
| observe, in the perusal of that very Nox Ambrosiana of 
whose theme I am here to invite your further expansion. To 
plunge, as Corweius Nepos has it, in medias res, you have 
complained that our Master Dramatists are not sufficiently 
en rapport with the wider movements of the age. Yet it 
| surprises me that you who bring this charge, and are your- 
selves the very flower of modernity, trés, trés commencement 
du siecle, should have overlooked the growth of what I must 
term, for want of an adequate English equivalent, la vogue 
du restaurant. 

Vr. Archer. The recrudescence of a hedonism which recalls 
the Lucullan period 

Philistine. Coupled, as you were about to say, with the 
increased consumption of tobacco, the passion for Bridge, 
and the consequent development of epicene clubs—clubs, 
that is to say, which, like artifex and opifex, are common to 
either gender. Other Arts, less completely dependent on the 
patronage of the immediate public, suffer by these rivalries, 
yet need not perish. But the Dramatic Author, so long as he 
clings to the habit of being “ interpreted” in a public place, 
can only exist by the public’s leave. Serious British Dramatic 
Art will never improve its standard till it emancipates itself 
from wedlock with the Stage. 

Vr. Walkley. Anisvorte (don’t stir your coffee, ARCHER) in 

his clever brochure on Dramatic Principles——— 
| Philistine. Had not, I take it, anticipated the inventions 
of Caxton. We, au contraire, have the advantage of living 
in an age of printed matter. Why should I bolt my dinner, 
rob myself of my cigar, and pay half a guinea for the 
privilege of wedging myself into a stuffy crowd to listen to 
the interpretation of ideas which I could perfectly well 
imbibe from the printed page at my own house, in my own 
arm-chair, and with intervals of my own choosing for reflec- 
tion or recurrence ? 

Vr. Archer. In the zenith of the Periclean Era, when the 
Dionysiac Theatre 

Philistine (ignoring the interruption). And don’t ask me 
to believe that my intelligence and imagination are si peu 
de chose that I couldn’t grasp the Dramatist’s Purpose 
without artificial lighting and coloured scenery and inter- 
mediary “creators "’ to show me how the blank verse wants 
| mouthing out of all recognition of its rhythm. If I can’t 
mentally reproduce the action and entourage of his characters 
from the playwright’s own instructions, the Intellectual Drama 
is not for me. 

Mr. Walkley. Gorrue contended 

Philistine (ignoring the interruption). Why should I need 
extraneous assistance over one kind of book and not another? 
Do you suppose that if I felt anxious to learn the views of 
Mr. Jouw Mortey on the career of the late Mr. Giapstone | 
should ask Mr. Lewis Water to dress up and recite the 
great work to me over the footlights, with a picture of 
| Hawarden Castle in the background? No, no. Faut dis- 

tinguer. Commit your Drama of Ideas to print, and let the 
Stage confine itself to catering for the public with amuse- 
| ments not to be had elsewhere. 


| Conversation ” 


DCENI 








Mr. Walkley. Still, the compatriotes of Doxxay, Minseav, 
Herviev, Bareux — 

Philistine. Ah! you were to tell me of the French religion 
du thédtre—a religion based on immorality touched by intelli- 
gence— 

Mr. Archer. Are you not misquoting the phrase “ morality 
touched by emotion,” as originally applied in the year 1873 
to another kind of religion by the late Marraew Arn ——- 

Philistine (ignoring the interruption). —-immorality touched 
by intelligence. Take away immorality (I use the word with- 
out British prejudice) from the Dramatic Art of modern Paris, 
or indecency from her comic Press, and the intelligence of 
the one and the je ne sais quoi de spirituel of the other would 
not long survive the separation. And if you answer that 
the union of these qualities in their plays fails to explain the 
French genius for the theatre; that if immorality (you also 
using the word in no mere Podsnapian sense) were its chief 
attraction, they need still go no farther than their own vie 
intime, or their own romans, in which it sufficiently abounds; I 
marvel that you who have a flair so instinctive for the human 
comedy should never have remarked that to a certain type of 
mind there is something peculiarly piquant and intriguing 
in the public spectacle of situations of which the private ex- 
perience or private narration has long left it cold and distrait. 

Mr. Archer. But surely, notwithstanding his lamentable 
proneness to weak conclusiens, the Third Acts of Mr. Prvero’s 
Gay Lord Quex (1899) and Iris (1901) showed a remarkable 
combination of these two Parisian—— 

Philistine. That was before the date of the re-discovery of 
Bridge by women. With all your insight into social ten- 
dencies you seem to have ignored the influence of this game 
upon our epoch. It is woman who supports the Stage. 
You, Mr. Arcuer, as a man and a soldier, may come fresh to 
your stall for a performance of a new Drama of Ideas after 
an invigorating drill with the Artists’ 

Mr. Archer. Excuse me. With the Inns of Court (Devil's 
Own). “ 

Philistine. With the Devil’s Own Volunteer Corps. But 
think of your women friends—or, if you prefer it, think of 
mine. When a woman has been stewing over a Bridge table 
from luncheon on to 7.45 p.w., then hurries home to change 
and dine and smoke and snatch a little rest before she is due 
at supper and a dozen more rubbers at the New Allpack's 
Club, would you ask hér to spend that brief interval of 
recuperation in listening to an intellectual play and being 
expected to think? No; if she goes to the theatre at all it 
must not be to study her own reflection in the mirrors of life, 
but to see and hear something outside the experience of daily 
routine—a chorus and dance, for instance, by ladies even 
more désépauletées (as the author of Scénes d'aprés Nature 
puts it) than the license of her own drawing-room permits : 
or a little of the smart dialogue which is no longer a feature 
of la vie telle qu'elle se trouve. 

Mr. Walkley. But I take it that in Marrertasck—— 

Philistine. You have this further objection, that he can 
never become a common subject of dinner-table-talk owing 
to a hideous doubt as to the right pronunciation of his name. 
But I am exhausting your resources of conversation; and 
must not stay to invite your verdict on the weather, so potent 
a factor in the fortunes of the Play of Ideas. Let me add, 
however, in conclusion, that my chief regret, when I foresee 
the approaching divorce between Serious Drama and the 
Stage, is that your occupation will be gone. Still, as the 
apostles of Free Trade say to our ruined capitalists, you can 
always remove your factories abroad—to France, Germany, 
Belgium, Norway and Sweden; or start at home in a new 
line. Meanwhile, I have to thank you for this charming 
interview, in which you have so ably reasoned about the 
waning (or was it the waxing?) of British Dramatic Art. 
Good evening. [Ezit Philistine. Curtain. O. 8. 
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RING ME UP AGAIN NOVEMBER.” 


(Free Translation —WHEN YOU WANT IT BADLY YOU CAN'T GET A HEARING.) 
pecial Jury cases, presumably all of considerable importance 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Jcty 27, 1904. 
Suitor (at telephone). “ARE YOU THERE?” 


‘“NECESSITAS NON HABET LEGEM.” 


It is no wonder in these circumstances that counsel protes 
. The Judges have just decided not to shorten the Long Vacation.” 
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THE DANGER OF BEING IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


(“During the third stage of the Marseilles-Tours bicycle race the 
winner, AUCOUTURIER, was attacked by fifty cyclists at Nimes, being 
rescued by the Editor of the V élo, who diaplayed a loaded revolver.” 
Daily Press.) 

From the Sporting Man of the week after next : 

A disgraceful scene occurred at Lord’s yesterday, on the 
occasion of Mr. C. B. Fry’s twenty-third consecutive century. 
When the teams adjourned for lunch, Mr. Fry, who was not 
out, was intercepted by twenty sporting journalists, who 
assailed him with pointed epigrams, heavy platitudes, and 
other lethal weapons. He must have been severely man- 
handled but for the prompt interference of Mr. Hesxets- 
PricuarD, who speedily scattered the crowd with an over of 
fast off-theory balls, and enabled the great author to escape 
at the cost of a rather severely split infinitive. It is true, of 
course, that hundreds of journalists have been thrown out 
of work by Mr. Fry and the other batsmen-authors, but 
nothing can excuse mob-violence, and it is to be hoped that 
the police will secure the arrest of such of the miscreants as 
were not |-b-w to Mr. Pricnarp. 

The brutal attack on Surups by the defeated competitors 
in the two-mile race at Lilley Bridge has had a more serious 
result than was at first considered probable. In spite of a 
gallant rescue on the part of the Editor of the Rapid Review, 
Smrvuss had to be transplanted to the nearest hospital, where 
he is now bedded, and looks as if he had taken root. 

While Mr. Eustace H. Mizes was playing off the semi-final 
of the North Balham Spiropole Competition last Friday, three 
| hundred readers whom he had previously persuaded to live 








on Plasmon biscuits and Grape Nuts surrounded him threaten- 
ingly, and endeavoured to compel him to devour a prime 
chump chop and mashed. They were aided and abetted by 


-| Sonyy J, the high-jumper, who urged them to try force. 


During the dictation of the third chapter of his latest novel 
Mr. 8. R. Crockett was the victim of a savage attack on the 
part of his type-writing staff, who, maddened by overwork, 
rose at him in a body with Remingtons. He was rescued by 
Dr. Ropertson Nicott, who drew off the attack in his own 
direction by reading extracts from the correspondence of his 
friend Mr, Ciaupius Ciear. 








UNDER ONE FLAG. 

Mr. Punch offers his heartiest good wishes for the success 
of the Union Jack Club, whose inauguration took place on 
Thursday last, when H.R.H. the Prince of Waxes laid the 
foundation-stone and delivered a speech not less soldierly 
than sailorly. The Club’s premises, designed for the social 
comfort of men of both services, are to rise just opposite the 
exit from the London and South-Western Terminus, through 
which most of them pass, outward or inward, at one time or 
another ; and this first stage of a new and peaceful Waterloo 
has been largely won in the work-room of its Secretary, that 
energetic Old Salopian, Major Artaur Haccarp. Mr. Punch 
has yet to be informed wheter dog-telepathy is traceable 
throughout the Haccarp family; but it is a significant fact 
that Tost Wednesday, on the very eve of the foundation 
ceremony, his trusty hound Toby, in attendance on his 
Round Table (at Meslioghants pro hde vice), emitted an 
uncontrollable series of joyous barks. Prosit omen! 
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THE OLD AGE CURE. 


By the kindness of the Editor of the 
Spectator, Mr. Punch is happily enabled 
to present his readers with a selection 
from the letters which will appear in the 
next issue of our contemporary on the sub- 
ject of “ The Prolongation of Life” : 

Sm,—-You are doing a great public 
service by throwing open your columns 
to a discussion of the means of pro- 
moting longevity, and will perhaps allow 
me to contribute a practical suggestion 
drawn from the experience of my own 
family. When my grand-uncle Lord 
Lonomire was sixty-seven he took to 
walking on all fours. It created some 
sensation at first, but the excitement 
wore off when it became known that he 
adopted this mode of progression de- 
liberately on hygienic grounds. Being 
a confirmed evolutionist he argued that 
the best way to counteract the deteriora- 


ting influences of civilisation was to 
revert to the habits of the primitive 
type. In addition to this, walking on 


all fours keeps the blood in the head, 
enhances cerebral activity, and promotes 
the growth of the hair. The system 
worked very well for several years with 
my grand-uncle, but, unfortunately, 
during a visit to London in the year 
1872, while crossing Piccadilly Circus 
in a fog on all fours, he butted into a 
Hammersmith omnibus with results 
which | do not care to describe in your 
| remember discussing the 
incident with Mr. Gtapstone at the 
Cosmopolitan Club shortly afterwards. 
Physiologically, Mr. GLapstone admitted 
that something might be said in favour 
of my grand-uncle’s mode of locomotion, 
but he regarded the ethical significance 
of the word “upright” as conclusive 
against it. When | was an under- 
graduate at Balliol I tried to introduce 
the practice, but met with little support, 
iny adoption of the quadrumanous 
method of progression during a walk 
with Dr. Jowerr attracting so incon- 
veniently large a crowd that the Master 
begged me to conform to the usage of 
the majority. L am, Sir, &c. 
Lawrence LonoMiRe. 

[We are, of course, only too glad to 
publish Mr. Lonemire’s intensely in- 
teresting letter, though we confess our- 
selves slightly sceptical as to its practical 
value. No doubt it would enable volun- 
teers to take cover more easily, but how 
could they fire their rifles when advanc- 
ing not only in fours, but on all fours? 

Ep. Spectator. | 

Sim,—To keep old age at bay and 
guard against sclerosis of the arteries, 
there is nothing like hot milk baths and 
jumping. Every morning I jump back- 
wards and forwards forty times over a 
malacca cane placed on two chairs about 
Ift. Sin. above the floor. A dash of 


columns. 


| vinegar in the hot milk renders it pecu- 
liarly exhilarating on a hot day. If any 
of your readers care to follow up the 


issues of the Kensal Green Clarion for 
April Ist and 8th, and June 15th, 22nd 
and 29th, 1868, where I have described 
these and other experiments at full 
length. They will, however, have to 
do so at the British Museum, as the 
numbers are, of course, long out of 
print. Iam, Sir, &e. Ocrocenariay. 
[We cordially recommend “ Octogen- 
arian’s”’ admirable letter to all who are 
endeavouring to resist the introduction 
of Mr. CHamBer.atn’s sinister proposals. 
Under a system of Protection, hot milk 
baths would be beyond the reach of 
all but a few millionaires, and malacca 
canes a luxury beyond the dreams of 
avarice. But why “ backwards and for- 
wards”? Surely “forwards and back- 
wards” would be equally healthy and 
refreshing._-Ep. Spectator. | 


Sir,—In the course of the interesting 
correspondence now proceeding in your 
columns I see no mention of one of the 
simplest and most efficacious means of 
prolonging life indefinitely——that of 
dispensing with or at any rate minimising 
the hours of sleep. The Prince of Wa.gs, 
then Duke of York, struck the right 
note in his Guildhall speech when he 
appealed to his fellow-countrymen to 
Wake Up! Sleep, when indulged in to 
excess, causes sluggishness and stertor- 
ous breathing culminating in chronic 
lcoma. It is only when taken in homeo- 
pathic doses that it is really refreshing 
and invigorating. For the last twenty 
years I have never regularly gone to bed, 
contenting myself with an occasional 
five minutes’ snooze in a bath chair. 
The poets are often indifferent guides in 
the matter of physical culture, but 
Moore was entirely correct when he sang 





“The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night. . . 


” 


I am, Sir, &e. S. CaveNDISH. 


Sir,—Let me offer your readers a 
perfectly infallible old-age cure which I 
have rigidly practised with complete 
success. After attaining the age of 
twenty-five, only celebrate your birthday 
once in four years. I am, Sir, &c. 

Prima Donna. 

[We are delighted to publish our 
correspondent’s spirited and sensible 
communication, though we confess that, 
if universally acted upon, her advice 
might seriously impair the accuracy of 
the Census Returns. Still, for the next 
five years it can be followed without 
any prejudicial results.—Eb. Spectator. } 








CoUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Office official (female). 


The haughty Post 








subject they had better turn up the) 


| the searching of the German liner. 





CHARIVARIA. 


It is reported that the German Govern- 
ment has received a satisfactory explana- 
tion from the Russian Government of 
The 
Russian Commander mistook the vessel 
for a British one. 


Owing to the fact that there was no 
fighting on the date mentioned, the 
reported slaughter of 30,000 Japanese 
by the Russians is now recognised as 
not having taken place. 


Disgusted at the restrictions that are 
placed in their way, many war corre- 
spondents are returning to England 
from the East, and it will be interesting 
to see whether the war will survive 
this nasty snub. 

Two more Russian vessels have been 
destroyed by striking mines outside 
Vladivostock. Moral :—Know your own 
mine. 


After dealing with England the Pro- 
phet Dowie threatens to tackle Germany. 
This common danger will draw Kiva 
and Karser still closer to one another. 


The artist hitherto known as Tom 
Mostyn has painted a religious picture 
for the Doré Gallery, and is now Mr. 
Tomas Mostyn. 

An eccentric octogenarian lady, living 
in New Jersey, recently became engaged 
to an Englishman. According to the 
Mail she has prepared her trousseau, 
which consists of a new pair of trousers 
made by herself. “Her fiancé,” con- 
cludes the report, “recently sailed for 
England.” Coward! 


The new volume of London Statistics 
shows that the fall in the birth-rate con- 
tinues, and it is rumoured that the ten 
Lincolnshire farm-labourers who recently 
received prizes as being the fathers of 
150 children are to be bought by the 
London County Council. 


It is always the innceent public which 
suffers in trade disputes. All complaints 
as to meat being high in this abnormal 
weather are now met by the butchers 
with the explanation that it is due to 
the American strike. 

The latest fad at Newport, the summer 
resort of New York's “ Four Hundred,” 
is yellow dogs. According to the Express 
someone even gave a “Yellow Dog 
Dinner” the other day. We like the 
faint suggestion of curry in the title. 


Millinery for horses is gradually 
making headway. Bonnets they have 
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had for some time. Now it is announced 
that an Arizona farmer has invented a 
machine for trimming horses’ hoofs. 
Last week a swarm of bees entered a 
letter-box, and were only driven out 
with the greatest difficulty. The attrac- 
tion is supposed to have been a love- 
letter which began with the words, “My 
honey.” 


We are not surprised that many Mem- 
bers should have spent a whole night at 
the House of Commons. We are only 
astonished that it does not happen more 
frequently. There is no known Club 
with greater facilities for sleeping. 








RAILWAY ROMANCES. 

[It has been suggested that novelists might 
very well lend the assistance of their art to the 
designs of the traffic managers of railways. ] 

Sue was sitting in the superb res- 
taurant-car of the 12°57 (Pimlico to 
Penarth) express, toying elegantly with 
the cherry-tart which the Great Southern 
Railway Company invariably include 
in their recherché half-crown luncheon, 
when the train, punctual to the minute 
as usual, pulled up at the first stopping 
place. When it is said that her personal 
appearance recalled the fascinating dam- 
sel who figures upon the Company's 
Summer Service poster (q.v.) at all the 
railway stations in the kingdom, it will 





appear that she belonged to no common | 
type. And so he evidently thought as | 
he entered the car, accompanied by | 
several courteous officials of the Company | 
carrying his lighter impedimenta (the 
racks in the car are not intended for 
heavy luggage), and sat down immedi- | 
ately opposite to her, rejoicing that the 
well-merited popularity of this express 
made it the only seat available. 
Bashfully she fell to counting her | 
cherry-stones. 
“He loves me,” she said at length, | 
putting down the spoon thoughtfully | 
provided by the Company for the use | 
of passengers wishing to negotiate their 
cherry tart. 
He did not deny it. He was studying 
the beautifully illuminated menu card. 
‘ Clear, please,” he said sharply, and the 
obsequious attendant at once obeyed. | 
Her heart beat faster. She knew now | 


that he wished to be alone with her. 
& & % 





“Tickets,” said the guard, as the 
train sped gondola-like through the 
lovely scenery with which Nature has 
endowed both sides of the Great Southern 
Company’s line. 

Two pearly tears coursed down her 
cheeks at the word. She stopped them 
with the artistic Japanese serviette with 
which every luncher is presented by 
the Company. 
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Jobby. “Do you Kwow waat Dappy cats rou, Mr. Tover?” 


Mr. Tovey. “No, Bossy. 


Waat 1s 11?” 


Bobby. “He catts you Port ARrTHur, CAUSE YOU TAKE 80 LONG TO SURRENDER!” 








“Allow me,” he said, finding his 
tongue at last, “ to offer you mine.” 

“Not transferable,” snapped the 
guard, with a clever assumption of the 
stupidity so often met with on other 
railways. 

Ferpinaxp looked up at this bétise, 
and saw at once through the thin dis- 
guise. “ Marmapuxe Nevusre!” he 
thundered, “no villain ever yet rose to 
be a guard upon this line. Why are 
you here?” But before the other (for 
it was he) could reply, he had hurled 
him headlong into the well-stocked kit- 
chen, and taking the ticketless girl in 
his arms had carried her down the 





corridor to the slip-carriage at the rear 
of the train (Billingboro’ and Cooington 
Branch only. Circular Tickets available 
for return at any time, including day 
of issue, are specially recommended for 
this District). They gained the end car- 
riage just as it automatically detached 
itself from the express. 

“TLgonors,” he observed, “we are 
saved —for the present.” 

“FerpinanD,” she said, ecstatically, 
“my boxes are all registered through, 
and will be delivered at the other 
end by the Company at an inclusive 
charge of sixpence each. Isn't it con- 
venient ?” 
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Mr. John Burns. Surely that is against | 


MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. the ~" wa I : 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It was quite 
XX.—Somwer Drovxs. ieaienters. 


Scexe—The Welcome Club, Mr. John Burns. I doubt if that 

makes any difference. I trust, as a 

p ‘ - Bal a th | County Councillor, that the incident will | 

_ 7 Hon. A. oJ. Ba four (sn the not occur again. 
14tr). 


The Duke of Devonshire Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Lam sure I hope 
ve Duke o : 


pa - jnot. It was most unpleasant. 
he nee vant ~— | Mias Marie Corelli. Did you say a 
or uyru ALILBON, Mt. 


: | gold fish ? 

Mr. Henry Chaplin, M.P. ” Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Yes, a gold fish. 
Mr. Alfred Austin. . | Miss Marie Corelli. Ah, there you 
Mr. John Burns, M.P. have it! It is this passion for gold 
Mr. Labouchere, M.P. | which is corrupting all our manners and 
Miss Marie Corelli. |morals. An ordinary fish would have | 

Mr. Balfour. The question before us| given you no inconvenience. 
is, What is the best summer drink? So| Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Pardon me. ] 
many persons injure health and temper | should object even to an ordinary fish. | 
through ignorance in this matter that it} Miss Marie Corelli. No, there you are| 
was thought well that some of the wisest| wrong. It is the gold that was detri- 
in the land should meet together to|mental—nothing else. Oh, gold! gold! 
decide upon what is best. what enormities are committed in thy| 

Miss Marie Corelli. Before the discus-| name! What—— 
sion really begins I should like to saya! Mr. Balfour. I notice that one of the 
few humble yet pertinent words. The| morning papers—not one of the three-| 
English summer is one of the most| penny ones—has been distributing iced 
vulgar and coarsening influences under | filtered water free at various points in | 
which my unhappy country suffers. It|the metropolis during the hot weather. | 
flushes the face and deadens the intel-|[ was always brought up to consider | 
lect. I was dining one hot day recently | cold water a deleterious beverage when | 
in a ducal mansion, and I heard not one | one is very hot. 
witty or even intellectual remark. By| Archbishop of Canterbury. Claret cup 
devising pleasant drinks you will help to| is probably healthier. 
make the summer endurable; I ask you; Mr. Balfour. And yet few morning 
in modest but no uncertain tones to| papers could afford to give away claret 
make it impossible. cup. 

Duke of Devonshire. Sarsaparilla is | 
an admirable cooler. There is an/| know what they can afford till they try. 
itinerant vendor of this excellent fluid | Look at the Times. Who would have 
just opposite the Abbey, and I invari-| expected a financial supplement ?—yet 
ably drink a penny glass on my way to/| there it is. Why not claret cup? 
the House of Lords. I attribute the) Mr. Alfred Austin. Barley water is 
success with which I have come through | very cooling, especially when it has a 
the recent hot snap to frequent glasses | little lemon with it. 1 write most of my 
of sarsaparilla and a “Tight green | poetry on it. 
puggaree. | Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Do you prefer a| On either side the ~ lie 
puggaree to a pith helmet ? Long drinks of barley —— 

Duke of Devonshire. I think so. There|I write my poetry on plain water. 

Mr. Labouchere. Drinking of all kinds 

helmet does not consort very happily. | is wrong when one is thirsty. A cigarette 

Mine is, I think, one of them. is the true panacea. 

Mr, Labouchere. But we are here to| Miss Marie Corelli. I raise my voice 
discuss drinks. By no stretch of imagi-| with extreme reluctance, but I must say 
nation can a pith helmet be described |that it is my firm conviction that all 
as a drink. tobacco plantations should be ploughed 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. True; but in|up. I attribute to our love of tobacco 
default of anything else one could use aj nearly every social ill that England 
pith helmet as a drinking utensil. 1) suffers from. Why has our hospitality 
remember doing so one very hot night | decayed ?—Tobacco. Why are American 
last week, during an all-night sitting. | girls so charming ?—Tobacco. Why do 








I left the House for a little fresh air|we tolerate a decadent church? 

| when everything was closed, and, in the| Tobacco. Why— 

| despair of thirst, dipped my helmet into} Mr. Chaplin. It is, I am convinced, a 
| one of the Trafalgar Square fountains.| mistake to resort to cocktails in this 
ii recollect the incident so distinctly | weather. I was induced the other day 
| because when I began to drink | found | to try a “Leave it to Bos,” and I am 





Archbishop of Canterbury. They don’t 





that I had caught a gold fish. | still conscious of the error. 


Duke of Devonshire. What did Bos 
mix for you ? 

Mr. Chaplin. I don’t know what it 
was, but | passed through a stage of 
exhilaration of far too acute a nature, 
succeeded by positive depression. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Cold water were 


|a safer rule—or lemonade. 


Mr. John Burns. In Battersea Park 
there is a run on raspberry vinegar. 

Mr. Chaplin. Rosebery vinegar ? 

Mr. John Burns. No, raspberry vine- 
gar. 

Mr. Chaplin. Ah! 

Mr. Alfred Austin. Did I say that I 
wrote most of my poetry on barley 
water ? 

Mr. Balfour. Yes. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. What then 
are we to recommend the great British 
public ? 

Duke of Devonshire. I believe that 
cabmen drink cold tea. They seem to 
be a healthy class. 

Mr. Balfour. A little anemic, I think. 

Mr. Labouchere. Not in language, 
surely ? 

Mr. Balfour. True. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. Then are 
we to recommend cold tea ? 

Mr. Labouchere. Or cigarettes ? 

Duke of Devonshire. Or sarsaparilla ? 

Mr. Alfred Austin. Or barley water ? 
I fancy I said that I wrote most of 
my-—— 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Or cold water? 

Archbishop of Canterbury. After all, 
why not cold water? It has the sanc- 
tion of antiquity. It is older than any 
of the other beverages , 

Duke of Devonshire. It is also cheaper. 
Newspapers give it away. 

Mr. Chaplin. But what will the 
licensed victuallers say? Do we dare at 
this date to recommend anything opposed 
to their interests ? 

Mr. Balfour. There is much in that. 
Perhaps it would be safer to advise beer. 
After all, beer is a good deal drunk. It 
is a popular quencher. Why not beer? 

Miss Marie Corelli. O, Beer! Beer! 
That it should come to this. Where 
shall we look for the secret of England’s 
turpitude if not in beer? Beer 

[Left lamenting to bystanders. 











Curtain falls on a brief Comedy. 
RUSSIA'S 
ANSWER 
Ciose or Pray 
Evening Poster. 


Tue President of the Geographical 
Society recently remarked, on laying 
down his morning paper, that the 
Marquis of ANGLESEY seemed to be in 
Menai Straits. 
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Miss Lightfoot. “ Butr—er—iF YoU'’RE NOT CERTAIN IF YOU 
Enthusiast. 
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A PROMISING PARTNER. 
DANCE THE 
I WANT TO LEARN IT!’ 


CAN 
“On NO, THANKS 


TWo-sTer, Mr. CLUMPSOLE, PERHAPS Yol 
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HARD TIMES FOR THE BIRDS. 


“Tt is reported from Welbeck, where Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is to address a great meeting on 
August 4th, that the local sparrows have taken 
possession of the roof of the hall destined for 
the audience. These sparrows, with their 
present and previous families, keep up such a 
loud and incessant chirping as to me it im- 
possible for any one else to be heard. The 
‘closure’ has accordingly been carried, and the 
with their nests, and families of 
successive generations, are to be evicted forth- 
with.” —Speetator. 


sparrows, 


Owrnc to the noise which the rooks 
made the other day while Mr. Cuawser- 
Lams and Mr. Batrour were walking in 
Kensington Gardens, it has been decided 
to cut down the trees in which they 
build every spring, in the hope of 
ridding the neighbourhood of such 
pests. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is said to have 
had the greatest difficulty in hearing 
what were Mr. Batrour’s views on the 
fiscal question. Both gentlemen deplore 
the destruction of the trees, but both are 
agreed that it would not have been 
decided upon without caws. 

The authorities at the British Museum, 


|who have long been waiting for some 
such precedent as this, have now decided 
to expel the pigeons, which often make 
so much noise in the cooing season that 
readers in the Reading Room can hardly 
hear themselves sneeze. 


A BALLAD OF EDINBORO’ TOON. 


Tue lusty Sun did glower aboon, 
Wi’ welcome in his cheerfu’ rays ; 
| walked in Edinboro’ Toon, 
A’ in ma caller claes. 





For I had donned ma coat o’ cheiks 
That cost me guineas twa an’ three, 
But and ma pair o’ ditto breeks 
That luiked sae pleasantlie. 


On ilka breek were creasies twa ; 
And they did hang sae fine, sae fine, 
Frae John o’ Groats to Gallowa’ 
Were nane sae fair as mine. 


An’ first I honoured Geordie Street, 
An’ syne I walked the Prince's ane, 
To gie to ilka lass a treat 
An’ a’ the laddies pain. 





An’ mony a  laddie’ s s hert was sair ; 
An’ mony a lassie’s een, ay, mony, 
Uplicht wi’ joy to see a pair 
Sae canny an’ sae bonny. 


I hadna walked an hour at maist, 
I hadna honoured half the Toon, 
The air grew drumlie lik’ a ghaist, 
An’ syne the rain cam’ doon. 


An’ first the dust it gently laid, 
An’ syne it cam’ in cats an’ doggies, 
That loosed the cobble-stanes, and played 
Auld Hornie wi’ ma toggies. 


O waly for ma coat o’ cheicks 
That cost me guineas twa and three ! 
An’ waly for ma ditto breeks 
Sae bagsome at the knee ! 


The creasies twa are past reca’ 
That gard them hang sae fine, sae fine ; 
Frae John o’ Groats to Gallowa’ 
Are nane sae puir as mine! 


O, fause, inhospitable Toon, 
I rede thee, gin I come again, 
Ma claes sall be o’ Reich-ma-doon, 
An’ deil tak’ your rain! 
Dum-Dow. 
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COAST DEFENCE. 





PORTSMOUTH. 


THIS 18 NOT AN IMAGINARY EFFORT ON THE PART OF OuR ARTIST, BUT A SOBER RECORD OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND UP-TO-DATE METHODS EMPLOYED 
IN THE UNFORTUNATE EVENT OF THE SUPPLY OF DECK-CHAIRS BEING INADEQUATE, IT IS PRESUMED 
THAT THE BatTarsa MacHINES WOULD BE UTILISED aS BLOcK-HOUSEs.” 


TO RESIST AN ENEMY LANDING ON OUR COASTS. 








HOW WE WRITE HISTORY NOW. 


Ir must be apparent to all who have 
seen the prospectus of the very latest 
‘Modern History” that the old idea o 
a continuous narrative, written by one 
person, has been discarded. Nobody, 
nowadays, can be sufficiently acquainted 
with the vast quantity of “ original 
sources,’ documents, &c., now brought 
to light, to be able to write a whole 
chapter on any subject. The history of 
the future will be divided into small 
periods of years, days, and weeks, cover- 
ing the successive movements or episodes 
to be narrated. Each contributor will 
have a segment of this allotted to him, 
perhaps five or ten minutes, or even a 
whole day, covering the special inci- 
dents of which he has made a lifelong 
study. 

But one cannot help thinking that it 
would be better still if each single 
object or detail described were entrusted 





to a specialist, on whom the reader 





could rely for a thorough knowledge of 
| that particular thing. 

| Here, for instance, is a suggested 
fragment of a Prospectus of the 


| NEW PITT-CLARENDON MODERN HISTORY. 
VOL. CXLVIIL—THE END OF 
ABSOLUTISM. 
Crap. 33.—Tue Execution or Kine 
CHARLES. 





Section 1.—The Morning of the Execu- 
tion, by the President of the 
Meteorological Society. 

Section 2.—The King at Breakfast, by 
the Chef of the Carlton (assisted 
by the Lyons King of Arms). 

Section 3.—The Scaffold, by the contrac- 
tors for the new War Office. 

Section 4.—The Aze, by the Secretary of 
the Cutlers’ Union, Sheffield. 

Section 5.—The Blow, by Firzsmewoys. 

Section 6.—Popular Feeling, by the 
Editor of the Daily Mail. 


And so on. Of course these sugges- | 


| 
tions are open to revision, but we trust 


| they convey the main idea that no con- 
tributor-historian should have more than 
| one topic on his mind, and that should be 
|one with which he is in constant touch. 
Should the detailed treatment appear 
| jejune and disjointed, then for the pur- 
poses simply of popular reading the whole 
might be “ compressed into an animated 
narrative ” by some person specially fitted 
for that business, say, Mr. Harotp Becsie. 











FAsHIONABLE InTELLIGENCE.—The Duke 
of Killicrankie, being a trifle over- 
come, though by no means exhausted, 
by his long run, will leave the Criterion 
in order to benefit his health by the 
fresh-air cure at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
His Grace’s luggage consists of a few 
private boxes. 


Somesopy whose companionship is in- 
valuable in this spell of hot weather.— 
A shady sort of fellow. 
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THE JOLLY ROGERS. 


(Of the Russian Mercantile Volunteer Fleet.) 


Carram Bear. “AHA! WE’RE CLEAR OF THE DARDANELLES. 


UP GOES THE FIGHTING FLAG!” 


Chorus (from below). “ WE’ ARE THE JOLLIES, THE EMPEROR'S JOLLIES, MERCHANT AND PIRATE, TOO!” 


(After Mr. Ruprarp Kuriixe.) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrracrep From THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 18. | 

—“ When the Ministry was last recon-| 
structed there were,” says the MEMBER 
ror Sark, “some folk who objected to! 
Austen CHAMBERLAIN’S being made| 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Not| 
on personal grounds. Few men more | 
popular on both sides. But it was 
urged he was a trifle young, a little 
lacking in experience, to fill a place 
occupied in succession by Prrr, Bezs, | 
DisRAELI, and GLapsToONE, not to mention 
the Sage of Matwoop-cum-Nuyenam, and 
Sr. Micuaet anp Att Ancers. Turns out 
to have been, in the national interest, the 
happiest arrangement possible. Don 
Jost 8 self-appointed mission is to educate 
the people in the science of fiscal reform, 
showing them how much better off they 
will be all round when Protection is 
resurrected. Has gone about the country 
—not stealing ducks as did an anony- 
mous yet celebrated person, but—making 
speeches. 

“Not since Mr. G., being at the time 
two years older than Don José is to-day, 
went forth on his first Midlothian cam- 
paign has the world seen such pheno- 
menon of energy and capacity. But 
speech is, more truly than was Fiecpinc 
as described by Dr. Jomyson, ‘a barren 
rascal.’ If Don Jost had been on the 
other side of the controversy he would 
have made speeches equally effective. 
Indeed he did make them. His 
new crusade has deeply stirred the 
Free Traders. Their very best men 





have come forward to reply to the new| 





Tue Protective Har. 


“Son Austen” tries another experiment in 
Protection and faces the storm with top-hat 
rarely seen on the Treasury Bench) well over 
his eyes. 








Wartcumse tHe Tosacco Desare. 


“ Wills’s Birdseye 


and “ Cavendish.” 


(Sir Fr-d-r-ck W-lls and Mr. V-ct-r C-v-nd-sh. 


apostle of Protection. Their most 
brilliant and successful efforts, nay the 
aggregation of them, are not more 


scathingly complete in refutation of Dow | 


Jost’s new heresy than are his own 
speeches delivered at Ipswich, January 
14, 1885, and at the Cobden Club 
dinner in June of the same year. 
“What the country, pondering the 
momentous question, wants is not speech- 
making but practical illustration. That 


Sow Austen, uplifted to the Chancellor- | 


ship of the Exchequer, has been able to! 


supply. His imposition of extra duty of | 
a on stripped tobacco is | 
avow a Protectionist move taken in 


the inteniata of the British workman. 
And what do friendly experts say of it ? 
‘Entirely protective in its nature, 


absolutely inconsistent with the pledge | 


that this was to be a Free Trade Budget,’ 
protests that good Unionist McArruvr. 

“*Tf Protection is to be tried at all,’ 
said that other faithful Ministerialist 
Austmx Tayior, ‘I prefer to see it tried 
on a large scale rather than by peddling 
experiments.’ 


“Put it as you like, there is the fact | 


that the experiment has been tried. 


nesses in the world, shall testify. 


the British tobacco trade without corre- 
sponding benefit to the revenue.’ Thus 


Sir Freperick, who at least knows what | 


he is talking about, and is politically 
not inclined to make things disagreeable 
for the best of all Governments.” 

Not often Sark holds forth at this 
length. The occasion certainly inviting. 
Son Austen attempts to calm the rising 
storm by sacrificing one-half of the 
revenue counted upon from levy of new 
tax on stripped tobacco in bond. That, 
with other concessions, would mean a 


falling-off of £200,000. 


| 
| 





| 


Anticipating | 


additional revenue of £550,000 from | 


the new tax, 
£350,000. 
exception to by experts. 
whole tobacco trade has been thrown 
into confusion; business in strips has 
entirely ceased ; will yield scarcely any 
revenue. 

As for concession now proffered, 
Opposition decline to look at it. 
nothing, they say. Bang goes the 
threepence or the fight will continue. 
On a division the proposal to make the 
rebate on strips which were in bond 


All or | 


it will now yield only | 
Even this calculation taken | 
They say the | 


| 
| 


when Budget Bill was introduced three- | 
And what is the result? Freperick | pence instead of three ha’pence defeated 
Wu1s, another loyal Unionist, one of by @ majority of only forty-two. 

the heads of the biggest tobacco busi-| 


“A most interesting object-lesson in 


‘Althe results of the practical application 
very heavy fine has been imposed on|of Protectionist principles,” 


said the 
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Noste Lorps EN route ror Hype Park. 


“ An imposing procession might be formed to march along Pall Mall and by way of 
Piccadilly to the Park.” 


Memper For Sark. Fearing he 
about to launch forth again I slipped 
away 

Business done.—Bad night with the 
Budget. Government majority, which 
on Licensing Bill was steadily main- 
tained on level of 80, run down to 42. 

House of Lords, Tuesday.—That evil 
communications corrupt good manners 
is sadly shown in case of the second 
Baron Newrox. For three years sat in 
Commons. Became hopelessly imbued 
with its restless manner. Always wants 
to be up and doing something, a mood 
wholly foreign to placid manner of noble 
Lords. Just now disturbed by contem- 
plation of enforced idleness of House. 
Four days a week Lorp CHANCELLOR 
in state from below the bar. 
The Mace-Bearer goes before, the Purse- 
Bearer follows after. In the centre 
strides the stately form of the Parlia- 
mentary Jove, soon to be throned on the 
Woolsack. Pity of it i¢ there are rarely 
more than a dozen Peers to behold the 
spectacle, with a stray stranger speech- 
less with awe in the gallery facing the 
lhrone. 

If there are any private Bills on the 
Orders, they are rattled through with 
speed that leaves much to be desired 
in the way of recognising their title, 
not to speak of their merits. If 
there are no Bills noble Lords privily 
indulge in mild conversation. On the 
stroke of half-past four public business, 
if there happens to be any, is called on. 
It is usually concluded before five. If, 
as sometimes occurs, there is none, the 


enters 


| 
| 


| 





was | Lorp Cuancettor remarks, “ The House 


will now adjourn;” which it straightway 
Goes, 

If any important business comes to the 
fore, the noble Lord in charge invariably 
puts it down for Friday night. 
happened this week. The only case in 
which there is a flutter of interest about 
proceedings in the Lords is County 
Guy’s analogue of the vote of censure to 
be moved by C.-B. in relation to Fiscal 
question. With all the week and next 
week wherein to choose, he selects Friday 


That | 


for the enterprise. The reason obvious. 
| Friday is the day the Commons have 
| presumed to set apart in the matter of 
time arrangements. Meeting at noon 
House on Friday adjourns at six, so that 
week-enders, like C.-B., can get com- 
fortably away. Noble Lords, far above 
such trivial considerations, rebuke the 
Commons by remaining at their post on 
Friday nights, often even after dinner. 

True, the Commons don’t care tuppence 
for the snub, but many innocent people 
suffer. Gentlemen in the Press Gallery, 
for example, who have been in attend- 
ance daily through the week, including 
night sittings on Wednesdays, are kept 
in on Friday nights, a free time ex- 
changed for the older arrangement under 
which the House rose at six on Wednes- 
days. Also there are the police and 
other attendants deprived of their one 
off-night. 

Lord Newroy, his mind fixed on larger 
matters, complains of system under 
which work is distributed between the 
two Houses. For months the Lords 
meet in the circumstances hereinabove 
described. Frozen-out gardeners of 
political life, they ’ve got no work to do. 

In the last fortnight of the Session scene 
is changed. Bills that have with assis- 
tance of closure been driven through 
Commons come over in a batch, the 
Clerk waiting at the door in haste to 
carry them back as soon as Lords have 
| rattled through them. 

Why, Newton asks, should not the 
Lords have a first look in with some of 
the Ministerial measures? There is the 
Licensing Bill, for example. Whilst 
the Commons were wrangling over 
the Budget the Lords might have 
turned their powerful mind upon its 
intricacies. As things are the Bill will 





Tae Jackpaw or Pererspurec anp THE “ Macacca.” 


“The mute expression 
And, being thus coupled 


Served in lieu of confession, 
with full restitution, 


The Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! ” 
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reach them next week, its approach 
heralded by Ministerial circular piteously 
entreating friends of the Government to 
remain in town and be in their place 
lest evil befall. They have been in| 


their place for five months and had| | 


nothing to do. 

Sark says only one thing left for 
Peers. They must demonstrate. There 
is no monopoly of Hyde Park and its 
Reformers’ Tree. Let noble Lords put 
their pride in their pocket ; commission 
Jonn Burns to organise them; engage 
bands, streamers, waggons, and other 
paraphernalia peculiar to Sunday after- 
noon service in Hyde Park. Meeting 
upon the Embankment in robes and 
coronets, an imposing procession might 
be formed to march along Pall Mall and 
by way of Piccadilly to the Park. 

Noble Lords might at 
shrink from the enterprise from con- 
sciousness of the fact that they have 
done little to win public sympathy. 
They do the People injustics. Its Great | 
Heart is prepared to beat in sympathy 
with any downtrodden class. The 
spectacle of coronetted and cloaked 
Peers bemoaning their enforced idleness 
would melt the stoniest heart from 
Whitechapel or Poplar. 

Wednesday.—On Tuesday Commons 
took up Budget Bill in Committee, 
knowing they must finish it at the sitting: 
having spent an hour in talking against 
time whilst Ministerial majority straggled 
in, devoted greater part of evening sitting 
to discussion of motion for adjournment, 
followed by private Tramway Bill. 
Towards midnight settled down on Bud- 
get Bill. By sitting all night, com- 
forted by the closure, drag the Bill 
through Committee. Adjourn at 3.40 
this afternoon, having sat nearly 26 
hours. No Wednesday sitting. 

Business done.—Sit all night and lose 
one day. 








Own pit.—In answer to the Birming- 
ham Grocers’ inquiry to Mr. CHamBEr- 
LAIN as to what was going to be done 
with their “ butter bill,” which it seems 
is likely to be left unsettled, Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN is credited with the following 
reply, “‘ Can’t attend to English butter : 
too much to do with the Irish Pat.” 


A sutcuer, who shall be nameless, 
advertises as follows (the italics being 
his own): 





THE BEST. 
The well-hung Saddles of Sovrapowy Murtrtoy | 
. are supplied by 
WHO HAS HAD THB SUPPLY FOR THE LAST 
THIRTY YEARS 


Mr. Punch, while greatly respecting the 


advertiser's frankness, is constrained to 
regard this as a good case for the| 
Inspector of Nuisances. 


first sight | | 














“ WATER WILL BE ISSUED DarLy From 5.30 am. 
To 7.30 pm. A Syrarr-SerGeantT WILL BE IN 
CHARGE, AND THERE WILL BE A Fiytne Sgyrry 
OVER THE CisTeRN.” 

(Our Warlike Correspondent sends us his idea 
of this phenomenon.) 





ANOTHER QUEER CALLING. 


[{“ The summer sensation of the Paris boule- 





| vards inspires a writer in Gil Blas with a 


notable suggestion. A gentleman sitting down 
to a book, outside a café, removed his hat, and 
disclosed a perfectly bald head, adorned with a 
music-hall advertisement. Why not form a 
Society of Freoyes 5 Skulls? The writer in 
Gil nks this might be good business 
for bald pee who for the moment have 
nothing inside their heads. Why not let the 
outside ?”—Daily Chronicle.] 
Tuere was a time I dreaded, 
The day of want and woe, 
When, forty and bald-headed, 
I should be found de trop ; 
With sorrow I reflected 
How I should be rejected 
By all men, and directed 
To go to Jericho. 


Each morn, with anxious hand-glass 
I watched the dwindling crop 

That thinned as Time's fell sand-glass 
Another grain let drop. 

With feverish emotions 

I drenched my head in oceans 

Of washes, dyes and lotions 
From every barber’s shop. 


In vain! ‘The tell-tale shimmer 
Where first the hairs were few 
Began in time to glimmer 
Indubitably through ; 
Nor could my art, though straining 
Its all, succeed in training 
The love-locks still remaining 
To hide it from the view. 


Then fear broke forth unruly. 
“The common doom!” I said. 


| 
| 





“Too old at forty! Truly 

I would that I were dead!” 
And with a sudden shiver 
That made my heart-strings quiver 
I cried aloud, ‘‘ The River! 

There will I make my bed.” 


My nerves began to tingle— 
Not mine the triple brass— 
I went and took a single 
To Charing Cross (third class). 
“Vain efforts why redouble ? 
A plunge,” thought I, “a bubble— 
And from this vale of trouble 
Another wretch will pass.” 


There in the choking vapour 
That City clerks know my 
My — fell on a 
Mit fell— 


Scarce heeding w 
bn oe I started, 
y lips with pleasure parted, 
And my bosom started 
A joy I could not tell. 
“The very thing!” I muttered. 
“There is no need to die! 
My bread may yet be buttered 
And even jammed,” thought I. 
“Tn this new occupation 
Methinks I see salvation ”— 
I left the train next station, 
Resolved at least to try. 


No more were lotions flooded 
me; au contraire 
I diligently studied 
To slay the utmost hair. 
Success my efforts greeted : 
The task was soon completed, 
For scarce a week had fleeted 
Before my head was bare. 


Now in my stall you'll find me, 
Rich, prosperous, well-fed, 
And every eye behind me 
Is fixed upon my head ; 
For there a tale is printed 
In colours all unstinted, 
Wherein is subtly hinted 
The praise of Bovo-Bread. 





Scexe—A Railway Compartment. Lady 
in corner seat facing engine. Cour- 
teous Old Gentleman opposite to her. 
Other People getting in. 

Courteous Old Gentleman. Allow me to 
place your bags of fruit upon the rack. 
Lady. Thank you somuch. They will 
be more out of the way there. 
[Courteous Old Gentleman picks them 
up and places bag containing a 
basket of strawberries upside down 
on rack behind him. 
Lady (anxiously). Oh! I’m afraid the 
strawberries must not go that way. 
Courteous Old Gentleman (hastily cor- | 





| recting his error). How thoughtless of me! | 


I will place them facing the engine. 
[Removes them—-still upside down—to 
rack behind Lady. | 
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THE RECORD OF A SHORT HOLIDAY. 
I. 

Here we are, we two, wife and self, with 
four bags, as the old nigger chorus used to 
give it, “Right in the middle of the road,” | 
| that is, to be accurate, at the apex of a triangle | 
| formed by the meeting of the ways. 

Woods to the right of us, as we face the! 
line of route from Etaples, along which we had 
| just travelled ; woods to the left of us; woods 
| at the back of us; the last leading to the sands | 
of Paris-Plage; the second lot of woods to the | 
river Canche ; and the first, on our right, to Le| 
Touquet, that is, to the “ Hétel (oh, blissful 
idea, suggestive of ‘mine ease at mine Inn’) Le 
| Touquet.” Time, just 8. Not a sound save | 
the hum of insects, the twittering of birds and 
the rustling of the leaves as they yield to the) 
impulse of a very very gentle sea-breeze passing | 
pleasantly enough through the forest. Ther-| 
mometer about 85° in the shade. 

What shall we do? Nota soul, not a body| 
in view for miles away on the straight road, | 
| nor on the two curving ones at our back. | 
[he four bags, on the ground, look stolidly | 
English, and quite unsympathetic. Nothing | 
like leather in such circumstances. Tough 
hides alone could be unaffected by our hope-| 
less, helpless, attitude. 

No one is to be blamed. We, as duettists, 
cannot exclaim to some third person, ‘‘ Oh, thou 
art the cause of this anguish!” for, honestly, 
we have chosen, deliberately, our own course of | 
action: and here is the result !! 

If that blessed (you know what I mean—but 
my wife is present) Northern of France had only 
stuck to its old original time bill, “‘ the bill, the 
bill, and nothing but the bill,” we should have} 
come by the 7.15, as arranged by Jacques 





—_—_—_ = 
a 
INOPPORTUNE. 


Enthusiast of the “ No Hat Brigade” (to elderly gentleman, who has just lost hia 
hat). “Frxe wea Tas, Sir, ror THe Hair, en?” 





Ropisson Napo.eon, instead of the 6.51. So- 
| far we can anathematise the Company : a slight relief. 
“ But,” observes my wife, “ how is it we did not meet the 





carriage that was sent for us?”’ 

| Evidently, because it wasn’t sent. There are surely not 
| two ways from here of getting to Etaples. [There are, as 
| we subsequently discover; that is, there are two ways of 
| getting into the main road at Le Touquet, and two ways of 
| getting out of it at Etaples.| However, temporarily, we blame 
| Jacques Rosrson, and having exhausted that part of the 
| subject, we look up and down the three roads, both listening 
| as eagerly as one of Fexnmmore Cooper’s Indians, on the track 
| of the enemy, used to do, only without lying down in the 
| dust with ears close to the ground. Nothing. 

| Notasound except the monotonous ones already mentioned. 
| “The hotel’s not far off,” I say stoutly. 

| “Isn't it?” asks my wife, doubtfully. 

“ And look,” I exclaim as, not caring to continue the sub- 
| ject, I point to a sort of sign-post—-wn poteau—sticking up 
| a few feet from us on the very border of the forest, whereon 
| we read, “A I’Hétel du Chateau du Touquet,” and an arrow 

points the way by a small romantic footpath through the 
wood. 

We regard one another, irresolutely. 

One idea strikes both. The four bags. 

“TI can manage two of them,” I declare boldly, “but I 

don't think I can carry the four.” 

There is a pause: then my wife says pluckily, “I will 

take the two lighter ones.”” Before I can offer any objection, 
she adds, “It isn’t far, you say?” 





| “No, it isn’t far,” I reply, on the consolation-stake principle. 
| As to how far it may be, I have only the vaguest idea. 

| And so, pulling ourselves, and our bags, together, we cross 
the theatrical-looking little rustic bridge in safety, and—we 
are in the forest. 

We trudge along, as gaily as may be, under the weight of 
our burdens, with a purpose steadfastly in view. We plunge 
deeper, that is, we trudge farther and farther, into the forest. 
The Babes in the Wood—with luggage. How warm it is in 
the forest ! 

“ A pleasant breeze, now and then,” says my wife cheerily, 
marching along. ‘The expression on her countenance, visible 
through the veil, is that of a brave woman who will attain her 
object, or perish in the attempt. 

The breeze is pleasant. Happy Thought.—Deposit bags, 
enjoy the breeze, and rest awhile. 

“There ought to be a bench or two here,” I observe, rather 
annoyed at this evidence of want of forethought on the part 
of the forest owners. 

“It would be nice if there were,” says my wife, resignedly. 

We suit action to word. Bags deposited on fine sandy 
soil, which is mixed up with tricky roots meant to catch the 
unwary pedestrian’s feet, with crackling dead leaves and dry 
bits of branches that, but for an occasional drop of dew, a 
shower of rain, and the cool shadow thrown on them by the 
passing clouds, would all ignite and set the woods ablaze 
before (well, to put it strongly, as, should such a calamity 
happen —absit omen—-he would be the person chiefly 

\interested) before one could say Jacques Roptiwsoy ! 
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We regard each other, vis-a-vis. : 

Heat almost overpowering, but for occasional light breeze. 

The flies!! The further one penetrates into the forest the 
more recklessly daring, the more worry.ng, irritating, and 
the sharper stinging become the flies. 

My wife, with a veil, seems, if I may so put it, to offer less 
personal attractions to these little demons (Beelzebub was the 
* prince of flies’) than I do. 

My hands being oceupied with these (blank) bags, I can 
only shake my head, savagely, as if I were constantly uttering 
forcible negatives, and ejaculate, sotto voce—ahem !—I beg 
the recording angel’s pardon—and | tramp forward, facing 
the music. Oh, the heat! Decidedly, there ought to be 
benches at every interval of twenty yards. ' 

Another halt. We.dump down our bags. I fear my wife 
is getting awfully tired. Of course I am not, oh dear no! 
nor becoming horribly ill-tempered and unbearable (like the 
bags)—oh dear no! : 

“Not at all tired,” replies my wife pluckily ; then, quite 
casually, ‘‘ Have we much farther to go?” 

“I'm afraid,” I answer, dejection beginning to mark me 
for its own, “it <s some distance ”’—(“ Blank the flies! #., 
growl as I whack my ears and smack my forehead )— “ off.’ 

“We had better be going on,” urges my wife, preparing 
once more to carry her allotment of bags, “or it will be 
getting late.” 

1 refer to my watch. Horror! A quarter past eight! 
The Babes have already been half an hour in the wood! 
And the daylight is fading! 

If it were not that our objective is the Hotel, where our 


toil will end, I should be inclined to liken ourselves to} 


Apa and Eve (in travelling costume, of course, with portable 
luggage) going together out into the weary world. 

“If we'd only waited at the station,” 1 mutter, or, rather, 
growl, as I lift the bags. 


“Or if we had only followed out the directions exactly as | 


they were given us!” says my wife, regretfully, doing the same. 





“Tf that blessed commissionaire hadn't discovered that | 


new train (confound the flies!) and we hadn't taken it,” I 
mutter, or growl. 

But such regrets we feel are absolutely useless, and we 
fare on our way, crushing the dry leaves under our feet, 
while the intermittent attacks of the sharp-biting buzzing 
flies goad me into fits of temporary insanity. 

I call another halt and dump down the bags. 

“Look here, dear,” I commence, “the best thing for me 
to do is to run on, and 4 

“And leave me!” exclaims my wife in an agonised tone, 
aghast at the idea. “ Alone!!” 

“ With the bags, dear,” I say in a soothing tone, as if these 
were an excellent protection, or, perhaps, even good company. 
“And I'll hurry on,” I continue in-an encouraging tone, 
“and get someone to come and fetch these infernal things.” 

“Oh, no!” cries my wife in terror of being left alone in 
a French wood, and probably mindful of The Forest of Bondy, 
Pauline, and other bloodcurdling melodramatic stories. 

“T won't stop here,” she says. ‘I'll come with you.” 

“But the bags ’ I protest hopelessly. “We can’t 
leave them!” ‘ 

Then we pause. It is a problem like that favourite puzzle 
of the ferryman, the fox, the goose, and the — I forget 
what the other thing was that had to be left on the bank 
with something that was sure to eat it while the boatman 
returned to fetch the other live creature. I give it up. 

“ You can’t go on alone,” I say to my wife. “J can. I'll 
run. I shan't be five minutes ———’ 

And in order to avoid further argument, which would end 
in my yielding to my wife's entreaties, I take to my heels, and 
in another second I am, as she is, out of sight, and as out 
of earshot as if there were not another living soul in the 


entire forest. Still accompanied by swarms of flies, stinging, 
biting, buzzing flies that are recruited at every step of the 


way by fresh contingents eager for attack, I hurry on. I 


pause; do I hear my wife’s voice? No. Shall I return? 
No. I shall do her better service by gaining the hotel and 
bringing a man with a truck for the bags. Duty first. 
the flies! I whack my head! Oh, the heat!! Now 
onward, Christian soldier—onward—“ half a league onward.” 
Half a league! 1 hope it’s only a matter of ten minutes. 
Ought one Babe to separate itself from the other and run on 
alone even in search of help? Would Apaw? No one ever 
thinks of Apam without Eve. It’s unheard of. But, am I 
ee the right path? I’ve an awfully bad memory for 
ocalities. If 1 could only meet somebody ... En avant! 
(To be continued.) 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The Crossing (MacmmLaN) is a continuation of the series of 
novels portraying early American life, upon which Mr. Wixstoy 
Cuurcuut (U.8.A., not Oldham) has for some years been 
engaged. Richard Carvel dealt with the Revolutionary War. 
The Crisis had the Civil War for its theme. The Crossing 
shows how, after France sold Louisiana to the then inchoate 
United States, the rough Border men made trek into the Pro- 
mised Land, fought the English and the Indians, settled down, 
cleared forests, built cabins, and materially helped to create a 
nation. My Baronite calls it a novel for the sake of brevity 
and convenience. It is rather a series of episodes, related 
with dramatic power, illuminated by some marvellous picture- 
painting of the wild surrounding scenery, My Baronite is least 
attracted by the narrator, Davy, who from early boyhood— 
most oppressively in boyhood-——is too monotonously good and 
clever. Polly Ann and her husband, Colonel Clark, and other 
of the backwoodsmen, being less supernatural in intelligence, 
are more to his taste. Lacking the cohesion that should cha- 
racterise the plot of an ordinary novel, the volume carries the 
reader with breathless interest to the end of its many pages. 


“Neath the baleful star of Sirius,” who is largely respon- 
sible for the dog-days, you will find no better refreshment 
than the reading of Water Ewanvet’s The Snob (Lawrence 
AND Buitey), delightfully illustrated by Cec Apr. To 
this conjunction of writer and artist we already owe that 


\charming and deservedly popular work, A Dog-Day, but, 





| having once said that the author, whose work is familiar in 


Mr. Punch’s column of “ Charivaria,” has produced another 
study of canine nature equal to the first in quality, and 
considerably its superior in literary bulk, my Nautical 
Retainer is debarred by a natural sense of propriety from 
giving further rein to his appreciation. 


The Red Window (Diesy, Lone & Co.) is intended by its 
author, Fercus Hume, to be a sensational story ; and, had the 
interest been kept up to the level of the starting point, it 
might have been a somewhat notable novel. But when an 
eccentric elderly gentleman has been murdered, and a lot of 
nobodies plot together to fix the 
guilt upon a young man for 
whom the reader will not feel 
any particular regard, and when 
this plot has to be carried on 
for the most part by wearisome 
and confusing dialogue in scenes 
devoid of action, then the reader 
will invoke the aid of the ac- 
complished skipper, and will 
“come to Hecuba” with all the 
agility he may. It is not entirely 
bad; neither is it, except occa- 


sionally, good. 
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